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SIR CLUTHA MACKENZIE: 
FLIGHT JOB HINDUSTAN 


Some time ago Colonel Watts received most interesting letter from Major Sir 
Clutha Mackenzie, New Zealand, who now India, and who well known many 
workers for the blind the United States. Colonel was kind enough let 
read this letter which proved entertaining that could hardly resist the temptation 
sharing with our readers. had not been written for publication, however, and 
touched many matters world affairs thought only prudent ask Sir Clutha 
send article which might published. The letter given below response 
Mr. Irwin’s cablegram Sir Clutha. While written with publication mind, has lost 
none its informality NOTE. 


OFFICE THE DIRECTOR GENERAL 
INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 
SIMLA INDIA 
March 1943 
Dear Bos 

have just woken up, swearing quietly 
dog Sheila about these damned monkeys, 
scampering, banging, and squealing over the 
tin roof above us. Two hours earlier had 
hour’s wakefulness due pack jackals 
scavenging foray, charging through the 
scattered houses with infernal howling 
and yowling like ten air raid sirens and 
twenty cat fights. rather like living 
especially all our windows are wire- 


netted; and the monkeys watch through 
the wire. One afternoon pair them sat 
window sill for couple hours 
taking the keenest interest rubber 
bridge. Sheila has passion for them. She 
will charge down precipice after them bark- 
ing hysterically, while they, from rocks and 
trees, make extremely rude remarks. But this 
habit has discouraged, for such reckless 
charges her part bring her into range 
the leopards, quietly watching for such 
tender morsel well-fed dachshund. Lately, 
several dogs have been snapped almost 
under their horrified mistresses’ noses. 
Anyhow, monkeyphobia subsided and sleep 
obviously end, have remembered your 
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cable about article for the Outlook which 
came just was going out dine last 
night. have hauled typewriter into bed 
good moment, Sunday, and hurry. 

the four rickshawmen toiled the long 
hill host’s house, wondered what 
would write. was dry, crisp, frosty night; 
not leaf pine evergreen oak moved 
the trees standing black against the bril- 
liant mountain stars. The tinkling bells 
little temple and, from within, the drum- 
drumming and wail Hindu music came 
toward me, passed, and faded. pack 
monkeys with shrill squeals fought made 
love some dark deodars. “horses” 
talked cheerfully one another their hill 
language. always find this chattiness be- 
tween the units motive power amus- 
ingly disconcerting. Are they saying, specu- 
late, “What great lump fellow this is? 
Will pay well? What woman 
going see? that ugly one with the 
large bust? Haraj’s crew had him the night 
the big snow and said paid 
and on. Three pairs feet went the quiet 
rhythmic pat-pat; but the fourth wore pair 
oversize slippers sorts which introduced 
discordant, untidy flappatty-flap. Now came 
aromatic fumes charcoal braziers, bubbly 
murmur hubble-bubbles being smoked, and 
the quiet talk Indians squatting the 
roadside. 


Away out the left jog the 


ridge, lies, know, the great range the 
high Himalayas, glistening white across 
sea lower ridges. pass the turnoff 
marked temptingly, “Tibet 192 miles.” Sev- 
eral times have ridden out along day’s 
this winter when the sun shone 
warm the southern faces, while elsewhere 
the ponies crunched through snowdrifts and 
slithered ice led them. The sounds 
that narrow, winding highway are not 
mechanical; nor there any smell gasoline. 
Instead, there the sweet music brass and 
copper mule-bells tinkling and donging across 
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ravine and cliff; the plaintive melody from 
the pipes hillman shepherd; the chanting 
Tibetan muleteers; the jingle harness 
from the bead-necklaced mules; and the cry 
birds. For smells—honeysuckle and pine, 
fresh-sawn deodar logs, charcoal fires, spicy 
curry the villages, and sometimes bad 
drains—also the acrid smell sweating ani- 
mals and warm leather, good memories. 

come host’s. The rickshawmen 
wind their blankets round themselves, head 
and all, and lie down the cold ground 
sleep until Sahib’s pleasure home. 

Yes, that 15,000-mile air journey was amaz- 
ingly interesting. The Boeing Clipper, with 
its passengers and crew 11, mail, and 
freight, seemed like house taking the air 
lifted heavily from the East River that 
hot July afternoon. For three nights and two 
days flew continuously, coming down only 
for some meals. supped 
Bermuda, breakfasted Puerto Rico, had 
midafternoon meal Trinidad, and break- 
fasted next morning—where you think? 
Thirty-six hours before had been New 
York; now, with the scented, velvet-black 
tropic night about us, broken only few 
shore lights along the water’s edge—a quiet 
ripple the dark river against the side al- 
most the only sound the queer hour 
half-past four—we were mopping mangoes 
and fresh pineapple houseboat the 
Amazon. That afternoon lunched 
quaint little Brazilian town, rather 
ingly woken and dragged from its happy 
lethargy this passion for air transport, and 
its regrettable nearness the Old World. 

river until came open stretch and, 
with long run, lifted into the air, eastward 
bound. struck two friends, small the 
world, this hop—a British Cabinet Minister 
and fellow New Zealander, returning 
Britain from war missions South America. 
chatted, had some dinner, played few 
hands rummy, and settled down snooze 
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our chairs. For most was the 
third night sitting without chance 
change bathe; but were getting used 
it. nudge the ribs from the cheery 
young Navy lieutenant the chair next 
me: “Belts on,” said. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Just Africa. That’s all. coming 
down.” 

the Atlantic hop was over—just like 
that. watch showed 4:30 but had 
cut three hours forever out life— 
tidal lagoon. Dawn was breaking through the 
hot, steamy mist and teeming rain. good 
piece navigation—finding this place—I 
thought. The launch landed some 
rough rocks. young “Pan-Am” said, “Take 
your papers, please, the grass hut your 
left.” were primitive Africa—a new 
airport use but week two. half- 
finished barracks breakfasted. Our next 
hop did somewhat slower speed. From 
150 200 miles per hour dropped 
miles per hour; for here parted with our 
massive clipper and went our feet, blacks 
carrying our gear airfield few miles 
inland. road, town, modern con- 
traption any kind marred that bush. 
splashed along the “rainy season” torrent 
with water often over our boots, and clam- 
bered over streams the trunks trees, 
fresh-felled make crude crossing. Here 
and there half dozen grass huts among the 
trees formed tiny village. Bedraggled chick- 
ens were trying keep dry under the eaves, 
pendulous-breasted women and naked, smil- 
ing pickaninnies greeted us. 

The airfield was brand-new too. For the 
moment the vast hangars, the gasoline stores, 
the control rooms, the staff quarters, the pas- 
waiting rooms, the buffet, the mail 
and freight rooms were all quite simply rep- 
just one solitary open-sided grass 
hut. The rain teemed down all day. 
yarned, wet and humid, crowded under the 
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roof with mailbags and spare parts. Occasion- 
ally sentry shot the monkeys. They had 
developed too great liking precious spare 
parts being flown the critical battle front 
Alamein. Douglas transport plane 
found its way down through low mist. 
hoped could get off again, and consulta- 
tion senior officers decided which 
should accorded priority passage. 
regretted find that this courtesy had been 
extended me. How much preferred the 
damp comforts the grass hut lonely 
atom plane those forbidding skies! 
Crew and control men had been helping 
pass the time telling planes lost 
the clouds over the endless, endless forest 
and swamps. the early afternoon blacks 
brought out sandwiches and drinking water. 
Two more transport planes managed come 
in, and their passengers and crews crowded 
into our grass hut. The next airfield continued 
radio “Ceiling zero.” five o’clock the 
control men gave up. trudged thankfully 
back through the bush. What with mosqui- 
toes, and most everything decidedly wet, the 
night was not what you might call comfort- 
able; but did find shower bath down 
muddy track. scored over the others be- 
cause there were lights and they had 
mess about with damp matches. Our priority 
party got away noon next day, bumping 
over the small field and just clearing the bush. 

Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Togoland, Da- 
homey, Nigeria, French Equatorial Africa, 
Soudan, and Egypt passed below during 
the next four days—no night flying. The long- 
est day was from Northern Nigeria Khar- 
toum, twelve hours bumping through 
thunderstorms and buffeted strong up- 
currents from the grilling deserts. com- 
fortable chairs now, only hard aluminum 
bench and for back the sharp ribs the 
frame. The American army men were grand 
companions and never tired giving 
running commentaries the passing scene 
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beehive straw huts, herds cattle, camels, 
and gazelle, wild mountains bare rock and 
sand. late afternoon got radio orders 
turn back—Khartoum dust storm— 
countermanded twenty minutes later, back 
our course once more. Then two gigantic 
thunderstorms, towering from earth high 
heaven, filled all the east save for narrow 
canyon, rapidly closing. charged through 
those surging walls, black and flashing; 
few minutes’ violent bucketing, our belts 
chaining our seats—once seemed 
almost thrown upside down—and were 
through. Night had come down the Nile 
and its date palm fringe, but its silver 
light found the airfield and landed, tired. 

Cairo the next 
port, few hundred yards from the camp 
old trooper days 1914. Here had 
part with American comrades. Yellow 
fever regulations for entering India required 
should spend eight days Cairo, and 
some work there too. With the 
plane’s crew drove jeep Shep- 
heard’s, rang New Zealand Army 
and was willingly sent soldier as- 
sistant. What with old friends, dining 
camps, committee meetings, hospital visitings, 
inspecting schools for the blind, and small 
enemy air raid, those days went quickly. Then 
off the last stage. soon the pale dawn 
gave enough light the British Sunderland 
flying boat rose off the Nile and swept away 
toward the sunrise, over the date palms, delta, 
Suez Canal, Sinai desert, low over Jerusalem 
and down the Jordan and the Dead Sea; 
sizzling half-hour drop trans-Jordania 
mails and passengers, and again across 
cruel deserts another white-hot afternoon 
landing salt lake Iraq; and, finally, 
down the ribbon the Tigris Basrah. 
There caught with particular buddy 
the New York-Cairo journey, brigadier 
general the Army, joined him for 
dinner the far-too-warm night air the 
riverbank with one two other gen- 
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erals—the beginnings the Winston 
Churchill party Moscow. again the 
crack dawn down the Persian Gulf, mak- 
ing four stops quaint old Arab towns, 
with square, grey buildings, domed and 
minaretted mosque two, few moth-eaten 
date palms, and the blistering yellow desert 
sand and rock behind. Canadian air-gunner 
was considerable pain. eardrum had 
burst the day before when had made 
rapid descent. 

landed the evening Karachi. 
had not the faintest notion just where and 
when should contact people India. 
What with delays and changes they could 
not know when was coming; but some- 
how they did. Government House met me, 
and there was telegram from the Viceroy 
come once Delhi stay. Off next 
morning for the last dawn start. Sleepily 
climbed in. The blinds remained drawn for 
this five-hour hop. Monsoon floods un- 
usual size had turned vast areas inland 
seas, and was wise that the enemy the 
eastern frontiers should not know. Gwal- 
ior Lake finished that long air journey, 
rumbled Delhi train the afternoon 
and arrived Viceroy’s House time for 
late dinner. 

India not land speed. Plans take long 
consider and longer implement. Both 
distances and heat are great. With enemy 
the frontier there are more urgent things; 
and then Congress delays one’s work burn- 
ing one’s letters, wrecking 
and derailing trains—definitely irritating. But 
calmer days have come, and have got 
down routine. 

are dealing with every war-blinded 
Indian man suits his circumstances best; 
some for training; others will 
their village. Some cannot train, poor boys— 
one with both forearms amputated, another 
with right forearm off and left hand useless. 
set out make their home conditions 
comfortable can. For the latter man, 
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for instance, are building house and 
buying phonograph and wife. The latter 
aged thirteen. That may not sound order 
American ears, but quite keeping 
with law and custom his part the world. 
are considering the moment the 
cult question whether should not 
give the training before the man dis- 
charged from the Army—otherwise the man 
usually very loath leave his village. 

There are some British blinded cases now 
and then. Yesterday’s mail brought the latest 
report man blinded grenade five 
weeks ago—right hand lost and whole 
left side completely paralyzed—most tragic. 
“Talking Book” all can the 
moment. 

The Government India has asked 
prepare comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment civilian-blind work, which, you 
already know, tremendous problem 
this vast country four hundred million peo- 
ple; and the blind variously estimated 
number from one four million. Some 
workshops, and homes 
already exist, but most them are faced with 
great and are such slender 
incomes that they can make little headway. 
Altogether they take care only twelve hun- 
dred the several million. Begging the 
time-honoured occupation the vast ma- 
jority. This, must remember, was the case 
the West until about 150 years ago, and 
only now that are getting the blind 
beggar completely off our streets. The sacred 
works Hindu and Muslim give the in- 
junction—give the poor, the maimed, and 
the sick, and you will find favour 
sight. That established the age-old “social 
security” system India. Just under our 
modern Social Security find malingerers 
who deliberately make their living ex- 
the provisions for all they are worth, 
also does section India—a beggar 
passes the profession begging 
from parent child, and the children 
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are sometimes maimed make them more 
appealing. Bombay recently came across 
eight-year-old boy whom magistrate had 
just sent into home for the blind. the 
age four had been kidnapped from his 
respectable, village parents members 
robber caste, who had deliberately blinded 
him and taken him Bombay decoy for 
begging purposes. had been the streets 
for four years until taken charge the 
police. 

The societies have been battling hard 
against things they are, but they have 
lacked the guns. The field they have failed 
capture that convincing the blind, 
their relatives, and the seeing public that edu- 
cation and vocational training have given, 
and can give, the trainee better, good 
earning power that the beggar. The 
blind child has immediate income value 
its parents; and dishonour attached 
sending their child beg, they are un- 
willing send school for the blind 
unless they can see ample money reward 
the end, 

But there growing public opinion 
India, inside and outside government 
circles, that time something bigger and 
more positive should done about it. The 
task difficult and intricate; and they want 
know just where and how make this effort. 
That the task the government has set me. 
the moment are assembling the ex- 
periences and the views those who have 
laboured hard through many years heart- 
breaking work. 

have just returned from six weeks’ tour, 
visiting number establishments and con- 
sulting with their executives. They are giving 
the most splendid co-operation. Several, Dr. 
Roy, Dr. Amul Shah, and Mr. 
Halder, have studied blind welfare work 
the United States, and would, know, send 
their warm remembrances friends there. 
have come across such fine lot missionary 
women, too, who have laboured voluntarily 
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among the blind for twenty and thirty years 
through heat, discomfort, 
ment. Together, hope will produce some 
sound plan, and that may into operation 
distant date. 

course, very large amount blindness 
India preventable curable. Govern- 
ment health services, philanthropic societies, 
and missions are, and have been, work 
this field for many years, many with devoted 
self-sacrifice, and the number whose sight 
they have saved must tremendous. But the 
field great that considerable extension 
needed. much the reduction blindness 
depends upon better sanitation, more balanced 
diet, abandonment much Indian medi- 
cines and treatments, and simple precautions 
against common diseases. Changes these di- 
rections are progress; but, with ancient 
peoples deeply conservative heart and not 
all convinced that the West knows better 


than the Orient, abandoning age-old religious 
beliefs and changing deep-rooted customs 
painfully slow business. There much 
frustration and disappointment. But the task 
has been begun, and must steadily and 
with confidence ultimate achievement. 

Well, breakfast has come and gone 
have been typing this, and the dry mountain 
sun has slid round warm 
The shepherd’s plaintive tune and the sound 
mule-bells float window from far 
below with that calm sweet tone which says 
the morning perfect. Sheila, knowing well 
Sunday, has jumped bed ask, 
time for our walk? late this 
morning.” Spring here. Plum, apricot, and 
may, and the trees scarlet rhododendron 
are heavy with bloom. must away. 

goodbye, and the best rememberances 
all old friends America. 
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DRAMATICS COACH 


IRENE MARMEIN 


YEARS was engaged the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind represent 
them the newly organized Dramatic Arts 
Project which was made possible through 
generous grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. was give five weeks’ normal 
course resident teachers the state schools 
participating, and produce each three- 
act play with high school students and 
one-act play with the younger children. These 
were serve laboratory work for the teach- 
ers who were assist the direction and 
stage-manage the finished production. 
were also construct the scenery and make 
any costumes required the chosen play. 

Many questions have been asked 
the purpose the work, how was possible 
make adequate stage production with 
sightless actors, and what use them were 
scenery and costumes. the first question, 
can only say that educators are quite well 
agreed the value dramatics bringing 
out personality, and that the need for this 
even greater with handicapped children than 
with sighted ones. Again, the plays are pre- 
sented not only before the children the 
school (many whom have sufficient vision 
appreciate the suitability background and 
costuming), but also before audience com- 
posed largely sighted friends and parents, 
and the realistic vesture tends normalize 
the entire impression. 

Since the object all education for the 
blind enable them function nearly 
possible like average children and give 
them the same appreciation values life 


and art, fitting that all the aspects 
dramatic production should presented 
them the usual manner. The enthusiasm 
these children when they discover doors 
and windows the stage-set that actually 
open and close, fireplaces with andirons and 
logs, curtains the windows, and especially 
when they don their costumes and hear the 
jingling bells jester’s tunic, feel the 
detail ruffles, epaulettes, pantalettes es- 
capes them. 

the action the play which most as- 
tonishes those accustomed work with the 
blind, for the chief aim the Dramatic 
Project present the play full detail 
the text demands. matter fact, while 
rehearsals may require more repetition 
stage business, and progress may little 
slower than directing sighted group, the 
same stage technique, dramatic principles, 
and procedure (with certain minor excep- 
tions) are employed. needs only that the 
director shall catch and retain the interest 
the group and shall inspire such confidence 
that they are ready attempt anything 
may ask them. 

There understandable tendency the 
part the blind child—because the limita- 
tions imposed his handicap—to curtail his 
activities and cultivate too sedentary habits. 
needs, and welcomes, added stimuli and 
eager co-operate with, and respond to, 
direction which feels leading him into 
new fields imaginative and physical ex- 
perience. have found these children un- 
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usually sensitive aurally, that the vocal in- 
terpretation role which within the 
range their experience, the obtaining 
correct readings, satisfactory diction, and voice 
projection present problems beyond those 
encountered with any group corresponding 
age. fact, their keenness ear makes this 
aspect the work even more simple. 
Kiss for Cinderella, two little girls seven 
eight years age who had never heard 
the sound the French language, were able 
speak three four sentences with perfect 
accent and inflection. the course re- 
hearsals considerable time devoted de- 
veloping range and musical quality voice, 
and much progress has been noted elimina- 
ting the monotones which are frequently 
found the American voice. 

However, the development ges- 
ture and bodily expression that dramatic work 
can most service blind child. 
many instances children who have never seen 
make use hands, shoulders, head 
the little movements that give animation and 
personality one’s expression. These move- 
ments are taught and explained them dur- 
ing the course rehearsals part the 
business the play. boy sixteen, playing 
the leading role The Servant the House, 
told after the performance that this type 
expression has been revelation him— 
that had never occurred him that sighted 
people made such use hands and head. 
his performance had attained great meas- 
ure freedom and release from passive and 
inhibited appearance. 

primary importance the success 
any play that imbued with dynamic 
force and vitality. The director must obtain 
the co-operation the cast bringing the 
play quality animation far beyond that 
expended everyday experience. Since the 
blind child all too frequently passive 
retiring manner, the effort required 
great factor bringing about more posi- 
tive and charming expression personality. 
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The cast encouraged discuss the char- 
acteristics and psychology their roles, and 
re-create their own persons types 
character often quite their own, 
Frequently when someone highly success- 
ful comedy part, moves his companions 
some sincere portrayal serious nature, 
the admiration and credit given his achieve- 
ment awakens latent self-respect and con- 
fidence. 

There are some children who, judging from 
their teacher’s report, show interest any 
type classroom work, but who find real 
stimulus dramatics. One lad Colorado 
was thought incapable memorizing part 
because his generally poor scholarship. 
When limited choice forced cast him 
rather important role, not only was the 
first memorize his part, but gave very 
enjoyable characterization, demonstrating 
throughout quality attention and relia- 
bility that was both surprising and gratifying. 

Innumerable instances come mind 
wherein children who are retiring their 
nature have been vitalized not only per- 
formance, but teachers have reported simul- 
taneous alertness the classroom. 
western school Sioux Indian boy was given 
the part the Property Man little Chinese 
play. had never before been trusted with 
any sort part, and his classwork was far 
below average—in fact could not roused 
interest any subject. This part, although 
called for lines, was important one 
pantomime and needed played with 
delicate comedy touch. was eminently 
successful, and his acting elicited such appre- 
ciative that rose visibly his 
own estimation, and his teacher reported 
astounding improvement his classwork and 
application. came out his shell far 
his native songs and dances, and his enjoy- 
ment the entire project was pronounced 
make clear that some part his 
sciousness had been vitally touched. 
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might expected, there are through- 
out all the schools varying degrees talent 
and response; cases such astonishing inde- 
pendence movement that the handicap 
blindness scarcely apparent; others where 
the child fearful taking step unaided; 
and still others where children have sense 
direction, haltingly and awk- 
wardly, with stiff, tentative movements. These 
last-mentioned, when cast part, are given 
careful training, first locating positions and 
calculating distances, and then the smooth 
performance and rhythmic flow the move- 
ments. 

five weeks each school sufficed only 
prepare adequate performance the 
work hand; but feel that much could 
accomplished co-ordination with the physi- 
cal education departments, regular prac- 
tice and training through exercises speciali- 
zing flexing and strengthening the specific 
muscles required for walking, and develop- 
ing muscular rhythmic consciousness. This 
might done employing the scientific 
exercises well developed the modern 
dance systems for this purpose. Texas and 
Minnesota where the physical education pro- 
grams have included courses folk and ballet 
dancing for girls and splendid system 
thythmic exercises performed music for 
boys, was much impressed the students’ 
good posture, springing step, and uninhibited 
quality movement. 

Several schools have made use the Foun- 
dation’s course correlate the work other 
departments. the schools Staunton, Ba- 
Vancouver (Washington), the teach- 
ers the shopwork undertook the building 
the scenery for the stage project with 
their boys, and each case turned out per- 
fect job. Washington partially sighted stu- 
dents the art department, which includes 
courses sculpture, pottery, and design, fur- 
ther enhanced the production designing 
and executing the landscape painting the 
stage decorations. Arizona the girls’ sewing 
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class did much the sewing costumes for 
the play. Colorado the students acted 
property men—a very responsible 
many schools the stage crew has been made 
boys under the direction teacher. 
Whenever the plays have called for incidental 
music, the music departments have contribu- 
ted well-trained choruses, soloists, and instru- 
mentalists. 

gratifying observe how quickly 
children grasp the principles behind subject. 
Oregon, before arrival, the teacher 
English had initiated the practice giving 
five-minute sketch for production small 
cast two three students. The work was 
done entirely themselves and credit 
given for the degree originality and initia- 
tive displayed the group. During first 
week witnessed the performance one 
these sketches. was presented with great 
zest and the great enjoyment the class, 
with some sense characterization and feel- 
ing, but lacked any evidence stage tech- 
nique. There was attempt stage busi- 
ness, timing, climax, etc. The characters 
merely made entrance, spoke their lines, 
and went off stage. Three weeks later another 
sketch was presented two boys who were 
playing minor roles the three-act play 
which were working. this time our 
scenery was finished and the boys had ar- 
ranged the units interesting manner; 
had contrived pleasing and varied pattern 
movement for the play, with interesting 
bits business and by-play; had given good 
attention stage picture, and shown some 
finesse; demonstrating that they had absorbed 
the principle giving the effect natural- 
ness from the audience point view. 
this was perfect confirmation the success 
what were working for. 

each school from three sixteen teach- 
ers have taken all part the training 
course play production and have co-opera- 
ted wholeheartedly. They have demonstrated 
ability the various branches the work, 
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some excelling the interpretive aspects— 
direction the play, coaching for readings, 
characterization, etc.; and others the equally 
important technical branches—make-up, prop- 
erties, stage management, and costuming. 
The public has shown much interest the 
performances and large audiences have been 
the rule, thus bringing general notice the 
quality progressive education being offered 
schools for the blind. They never fail 
remark the charm the performance 
and their enjoyment the acting, quite 
unqualified any consciousness handicap. 
has been great privilege have 
and most gratifying know from the super- 
intendents that has been value not only 


the first instance, but its carry-over into 
regular activity. Letters and copies pro- 
grams tell further dramatic productions 
that have been made teachers. Ambitious 
three-act plays are now undertaken with 
confidence where formerly they had not felt 
adequately equipped with either the knowl- 
edge play production with the proper 
stage background. The American Founda- 
tion for the Blind may well feel that has 
rendered another valuable service those 
without sight. 

take this opportunity thanking the 
superintendents, principals, and faculty 
each and every school which attended for 
the cordial and kindly welcome and co-opera- 
tion extended me. 


A.A.W.B. CONVENTION 


view travel conditions there has 
been some doubt whether would 
possible hold the A.A.W.B. conven- 
tion scheduled for July 16. After re- 
viewing the situation from all angles 
felt that are justified holding this 
conference. 


Reservations have been coming into the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
factorily; those planning attend the con- 
vention should make their reservations im- 
mediately. will work hard this con- 
vention and make every moment count. 
Come you possibly can. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


THE AUTUMN 1923, two outstanding 
young women, graduates western schools 
for the blind and state colleges, joined 
Harvard class. Neither had further plans, 
except that each might take home teach- 
ing somewhere. But time and circumstance 
favored, bringing both preferred employ- 
ment and, presently, husbands. 

Corrective gymnastics had long ago been 
introduced Perkins, one full-time instructor 
even after had removed 
Watertown. But, 1924, her “cases” had 
increased require assistant. Then, 
Miss Healey, one the students mentioned 
above, having been selected the instructor, 
was employed trial under the latter and, 
while taking courses the subject Boston, 
continued her new duties with 
torily for several years, when, marrying, she 
departed with our best wishes. 

The same spring, Dr. Sara Stinchfield, 
visiting specialist speech defects, tested all 
our 280 pupils for them, and finding enough 
warrant permanent instructor, said 
and recommended the other westerner, Miss 
Fladeland, who had been her volunteer helper 
during the testing period. Now, Dr. Stinch- 
field was taken with this student’s intelli- 
gence and practical enthusiasm that she 
offered steer and teach her during any trial 
period; also receive her into her summer 
classes Pennsylvania State College until she 
had earned her A.M. degree. This degree 
Miss Fladeland achieved after four years, 
while full-time special instructor with us. 
fact, she could not long attend all the 
children needing speech correction. So, 
1931, she encouraged Miss Eastman, Perkins 
and Watertown High School graduate, be- 


come her assistant, and secured the appoint- 
ment. Meanwhile, Miss Eastman 
fessional courses add theory practice; 
also gradually concluded her studentship 
Boston University, whose Education 
she now holds. (Let add that 1934 
Miss Fladeland married one our instruc- 
tors mathematics and now Mrs. Water- 
house. Both continued serve the Institu- 
tion.) 

Much may said behalf the plan 
getting practice along with theory; likewise 
earning the means paying one’s own 
tuition one proceeds—even this takes 
several years. All the above-mentioned and 
several others own school graduates, 
mostly young women, having followed this 
course, became consequence, found, 
more understanding, 
longer abiding, and better leaders their 
fellows. 

shall not here discuss the place blind 
teachers our residential schools, except 
state that where the right persons are chosen 
and given proper encouragement, they proved 
invaluable. Not few superior teach- 
ers were blind; the highest salaried one 
Philadelphia staff had been without sight 
from infancy. Certainly instructor cor- 
rective gymnastics speech, since she works 
mainly with individuals, not handicapped 
having defective vision. Furthermore, 
employ some our graduates both encour- 
ages all them and helps the cause blind 
people. Finally, sufficient reason for our 
undertaking correct every remediable de- 
fect pupil that permanent blindness 
itself heavy enough burden for any- 
one carry. 
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PASTIME OCCUPATION 


Keeping Angora Rabbits 


interesting occupation for blind people, 
and one which these days wool short- 
ages might well developed into lucrative 
business, has received attention two widely 
separated areas within the 
months. Miss Lee, paper presented 
the Home Teachers’ Refresher Course 
held the Birmingham Institution for the 
Blind, England, July, 1942, indicates 
the possibilities which the raising Angora 
rabbits holds for handicapped people; and 
article appearing the Magazine 
Digest for March, 1943, Miss Shirley Alex- 
ander, New York journalist, concentrates 
the need for, and the value Angora raising. 

Miss Lee’s paper reads, part, follows: 

Four months ago purchased two doe 
rabbits and one buck—pedigree 
stock. Their hutches were inexpensively con- 
structed from oddments and they were fed 
garden and hedgerow plants supplemented 
household waste. They bred their usual 
prolific fashion and due course presented 
with seventeen baby Angoras. 

From the adults clipped quite quantity 
lovely white silky wool and set about find- 
ing means which could spun into 
yarn. When cut, quite ready for spinning, 
without further treatment! Imported spinning 
wheels are expensive, but hunt round vari- 
ous “junk” shops and chain stores produced 
various pieces capable adaptation the 
construction serviceable “wheel”. 

From this basis number interesting 
occupations for our handicapped friends could 
evolved. 

communal club activity for men with 
sight: The construction hutches out 


odd materials. Apropos this one the 
men district, the North West L.C.C. 
area, handled tools for the first time since 
losing his sight, the endeavour construct 
hutch house the baby Angora had given 
him. succeeded well and the effort has 
noticeably increased his self-confidence and 
morale. 

Another communal activity for men with 
sight: Piecing together spinning wheels. 
This would encourage manual dexterity and 
the self-confidence accomplishment. 

home activity for all who are fond 
animals: The care and breeding one, 
many, Angoras. addition feeding, (on 
otherwise waste foods) these require daily 
clean out; also brushing and grooming keep 
their coats free from knots and dirt. (N.B. sad 
say mine don’t get much this!). They 
are sweet tempered and tame animals and re- 
pay attention with beautiful appearance and 
yield wool. This yield continues 
years and can sold desired direct 
wholesaler and for the longest and best grades 
round about 30/s per pound. Each rabbit, 
especially the bucks, should yield about 3/4 
pound per annum. 

home club, activity for all: The 
spinning Angora wool into yarn. This 
simple and restful occupation and expert 
can spin 250 yards yarn from one ounce 
wool. This used single strand for ma- 
chines and double strand for hand work. 
Wool properly spun does not shed hairs. 

The knitting weaving garments, 
beautiful, light and warm, from the yarn 
produced. There greater demand for these 
than supply. 
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From these activities numbers others 
related them could introduced. For in- 
stance: 


Breeding fur type rabbit for flesh 
and pelt. 

Curing these pelts home club. 

Putting together fur mittens, gloves, toys 
slippers. 


Club talks could include the wild plants 
useful rabbit food and specimens could 
passed round for handling. 

The search urban rural areas for these 
tonds would encourage the taking necessary 
exercise. interest simple botany might 
aroused and talks given this. The back 
garden and its cultivation might become more 
interesting and not necessary enumer- 
ate the many sidelines possible here. 

The chief value pastime occupation its 
power widen the sphere and interests 
the blind person until has much 


condensation Miss Alexander’s article, 

“Get Your Angora,” the Magazine Digest, 
follows: 
The soft, white fur the Angora rabbits 
formerly reserved for the luxury trade 
being put newer and more practicable 
use these days. And most this wool that 
has come godsend our textile industry 
from small back yard Angora raisers. 

There’s good opportunity get this 
thriving industry that unable fill the 
annual demand for 250,000 pounds wool, 
says Miss Alexander. People with eye 
the future are starting that spare part 
their yard that has been neglected long. 
Angoras aren’t any more difficult care for 
than chickens ordinary rabbits, once you 
learn their habits. 

Wool important factor helping 
keep our fighting men warm land, 
sea, and the air. Before the war, England 
and France shipped the U.S.A. 


000 100,000 pounds Angora fibre an- 
nually; our treacherous Nipponese so-called 
friends, ever the alert for sound busi- 
ness paying large dividends, sold another 
60,000 pounds annually. 

With the outbreak war all these sources 
supply were ended. had very little 
wool and Angora hand; yet somehow 
had find way replenishing the dwin- 
dling supply and even increasing make 
millions warm garments for our fighting 
men. This vital problem appeared 
unsolvable mystery until someone thought 
combining Angora with wool other 
fabrics. 

Angora raising ideal occupation for 
those unable hard work, housewives 
with little time and spare space, children 
after school, fact anyone who has little 
patience and least ft. 16! 

that limited space probably 
able find near the garage the rear 
the house) you can build enough hatches 
for fifty rabbits. Allow square feet for each 
wooler and ft. ft. for each breeder. The 
floor the hutches covered with fine 
hardware wire; Angoras should never touch 
the ground. That’s keep their coats clean 
and lessen the danger drafts and chills. 

The more Angoras you raise, the larger 
the dividends you can expect. Natives 
the South France have for years devoted 
themselves cultivating their 
dustry. And now folks this country are 
realizing that here’s splendid opportunity 
get the ground floor one business 
that’s not likely suffer depression that 
follows wartime booms. 

Angora yarn plucked three four times 
year. The occasions that harvested de- 
pend entirely upon your Angoras. Each in- 
dividual different. One might produce 
three ounces time, which exceptional; 
another might yield ounce and half 
two ounces. baby rabbit few months 
age will probably produce three-quarters 
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ounce. Naturally, there are exceptions 
that might prove well above below the 
average. 

Angora plucked from the animal with 
the first two fingers and thumb the right 
hand, during which operation you hold the 
rabbit lightly with the left. Plucked wool 
should least three inches long and ex- 
ceptionally soft and clean. worth $7.75 
pound. First grade clipped wool (which 
obtained with shears, clean and free 
from mats) must between two and half 
and three inches long. sells for $5.70 

Angora seven times warm sheep’s 
wool and does not rub irritate the skin. 
will not skrink and can combined with 
wide range fabrics, including silk and 
wool. extremely warm and being 
manufactured into multitude new prod- 
ucts, including women’s dresses, coats, un- 
dergarments, children’s sweaters, gloves, and 
hats. The amount allowed for use the 


manufacture civilian products limited, 
and will for the duration; the armed 
have first call the entire output this 
magic-like fibre. 

Angoras have still another use, especially 
important these days when ration coupons 
are looming large the horizon. For these 
beautiful little creatures can also serve 
food. Angoras consist white meat entirely 
and taste similar the breast turkey. 
Experts explain that the nutritive value 
rabbit eighty-three per cent while chicken 
listed fifty per cent. 

The Angoras are really doing their part 
help the “all out” program. They serve 
food, clothing, and even fertilizer. (The waste 
from their hutches rated richer soil 
fertilizer than horse manure.) They are 
simple care for and doesn’t take much 
capital start off with. 

So, you want get into 
$2,000,000 industry, you better start thinking 
about Angoras! 
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THE BLIND AND THE INCOME 
TAX LAW 


During the next few months the Com- 
mittee Finance the Senate and the Com- 
mittee Ways and Means the House 
Representatives will probably giving 
considerable attention the preparation 
amendments the Federal income tax law. 
Now that the income tax has reached down 
into the lower brackets, many blind persons 
are concerned about income taxes who never 
gave much thought the subject before. 
Many these people feel that their income 
tax report does not fairly reflect their income. 
They point out that they have great many 
expenses for personal services, etc. growing 
out blindness which substantially reduce 
their actual net income compared with the 
actual net income persons with sight 
similar economic circumstances. They feel 
that drafting the tax law, persons who are 
blind should permitted make certain 
special deductions from their incomes. 

The expenses growing out blindness 
are too numerous list, but the following 
illustrations will suffice show that blind- 
ness itself imposes burden which must 


recognized the income tax law. blind 
person must incur many expenses which 
seeing person may avoid, i.e., seeing man 
strange city will usually walk has 
but few blocks, whereas blind 
alone, must necessity take cab. Seeing 
people low incomes may forego tele- 
phone, but the use telephone almost 
imperative household where either the 
breadwinner his wife, both, are without 
sight. blind person must pay for many 
services which seeing person performs for 
himself, such reading the newspaper, shin- 
ing his shoes, keeping his clothes tidy, and 
the like. 

Any tax law which does not take into ac- 
count the special expenses which blindness 
entails cannot said distribute the tax 
burden with reference ability pay. How 
much this exemption should be, hard 
determine. varies with the income the 
individual. has been suggested that 
arbitrary deduction per cent would 
the simplest way meet the situation. has 
been pointed out that some the expenses 
listed above might under the present law 
deducted part the cost doing business. 
This true. For the most part however, these 
expenses have nothing with the busi- 
ness operations blind person. They are 
intrinsic part the cost being blind. 
They must incurred even though blind 
person may not business all. 


Rosert 


THE BARDEN BILL 2536 


May the Barden bill, 2536, was 
reported out the Committee Education 
the House Representatives without 
change. The bill passed the House Repre- 
sentatives June its original form ex- 
cept for Congressman Rankin’s amendments 
deleting the provisions pertaining service- 
connected veterans. now the hands 
the Senate Committee Education and 
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COMMISSION HAS BIRTHDAY 


Labor. Those interested its passage should 
wire their Senators immediately. 


DRAMATIC ARTS PROJECT 


Our readers will find this issue article 
Miss Irene Marmein, “Experiences and 
Reflections Dramatic Arts Coach.” For 
the past three years dramatic arts training 
our schools for the blind has been greatly 
furthered the Dramatic Arts Project the 
American Foundation for the Blind function- 
ing under grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. all began, when the summer 
1940, the President the American 
Foundation for the Blind sponsored person- 
ally training course dramatic arts his 
summer home, Rest Haven, Monroe, New 
York. Until then many residential schools 
for the blind did not offer any systematic 
instruction dramatic arts. order 
enable the schools include such instruction 
their curriculum, teachers had trained 
this field. This was the main purpose 
the establishment the Dramatic Arts 
Project. 

Miss Marmein, one the coaches the 
Project, has given such teachers’ 
courses fifteen schools, and her work— 
highly acclaimed superintendents and 
teachers and greatly enjoyed the pupils— 
will certainly bear fruit the years come. 
Those interested dramatic arts teaching 
schools for the blind will read with much 
interest the conclusions Miss Marmein has 
reached result her broad experience 
with blind children and their teachers. 


CHANGE ADDRESS 
FOR FOUNDATION 
future all communications sent the 
Foundation should addressed follows: 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
West Street, New York 11, 
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HONOR COMES EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLIND 


that Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has awarded Robert Irwin, execu- 
tive director the American Foundation for 
the Blind, honorary degree Doctor 
Laws “in recognition his local, national, 
and international service behalf the 
blind.” The citation accompanying the de- 
gree reads part: “More than any other 
person his time has been responsible for 
the increase literature for the blind. 
has participated the drafting most the 
legislation enacted for the sightless people 
the Mr. Irwin not only our na- 
tion’s greatest living blind man; also 
great humanitarian and great citizen.” 


COMMISSION HAS BIRTHDAY 


The present year marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary the establishment both the Con- 
necticut Board Education the Blind, 
and the Connecticut Institute for the Blind. 
The former state board, not afhliated 
with any other state department, and the 
oldest commission for the blind the United 
States. The Connecticut Institute, which 
operates Connecticut 
School for the Blind, and the Trades De- 
partment for the Blind, each under super- 
intendent and located eight miles apart—is 
private corporation with self-perpetuating 
board directors. received financial aid 
from the State erecting certain its build- 
ings, and the State has liens property. 
The Board Education the Blind pays 
board and tuition charges for those whom 
sends either the institutions. 

the early days, the work the State 
Board and the Institute were furthered 
philanthropic group persons, outstanding 
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among whom were Mrs. Emily Welles Foster 
and Frank Cleaveland, both deceased. 
Mrs. Foster, who had children, was see- 
ing woman warm impulses and was inter- 
ested blind boys and girls; Mr. Cleaveland 
was lawyer who lost his sight accident 
while studying the University Michigan. 
They were aided fine group men and 
women representing the best sentiment 
Hartford, where the work was largely cen- 
tered. Later the General Assembly decided 
that the work the State Board and the 
Institute should separate, and that per- 
son with official representation one should 
serve the other. Mr. Cleaveland was first 
executive secretary the State Board, but 
later left Connecticut establish Wash- 
ington, C., the Columbia Polytechnic 
Institute. Mr. Cleaveland was followed 
office John Rusher, who resigned 
May, 1918, succeeded the present 
executive secretary, Stetson Ryan. 

The work the Institute and the Board 
has grown the past twenty-five years. 
There are seventy boys and girls the School 
for the Blind, where Gordon Hicks the 
superintendent; men and 
women the Trades Department, where 
Edwin Chambers the superintendent. 
The Institute now has assets more than one 
million dollars. The State Board has 
annual budget $120,000, and staff 
twenty-nine persons. administers varied 
program which includes educational advan- 
tages, trades instruction, placement, home 
teaching, sales service, prevention blind- 
ness and conservation vision, relief and 
assistance, mother’s counseling service, vend- 
ing stands and Talking Books, leisure time 
activities, and other services. The name the 
service agency. There are never more than 
per cent the blind people the state who 
are being educated, and its work largely 
with the more than per cent the blind 
who never institution. 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN, SR. 


With the death William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, New York City, May the 
blind people the country have lost another 
friend and supporter. the midst 
extraordinarily busy life during which be- 
came one the outstanding figures the 
civic life his community, Mr. Morgan 
rendered valuable service the cause the 
blind over long period time. was 
member the Board Trustees the 
American Foundation for the Blind from its 
beginning 1921 until 1940, and was presi- 
dent the National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness from 1916 Mr. 
Morgan was born Clifton, New York, but 
resided for great part his life Short 
Hills, New Jersey. relatively recent years 
made his home 510 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Mr. Morgan leaves widow, one 
son, William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., and two 
daughters, Mrs. David Marvin Goodrich, and 
Mrs. Cleveland Dodge. 


DR. HALE CULLOM 
Dr. Hale Cullom, director Sight 


Conservation for Tennessee, and formerly 
one the leading eye specialists the South, 
died April 30, the age 39, after 
illness only twelve days. The Commercial 
Appeal, Memphis, states that Dr. Cullom 
lost his own sight 1937 the result 
gun wound while serving captain the 
Army Medical Corps Greenville, Ala- 
bama, and since that time had been active 
worker sight conservation and the pre- 
vention blindness. native Nashville, 
survived his wife, two sons, and 
daughter. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MARIANNE GARVER 


Miss Marianne Garver, member the 
staff the Braille Institute America since 
1933, died the home her aunt, Mrs. 
Frank Thompson, Piedmont, California, 
March 29. For the past years she was 
executive secretary the Institute and served 
also associate editor The Braille Mirror 
and Light. Miss Garver was native 
Chillicothe, Missouri. 


GEORGE MARSHALL 


George Marshall, for seventeen years super- 
intendent the Connecticut School for the 
Blind until his retirement 1918, died April 
22, Hartford, Connecticut, the age 
75. Mr. Marshall was born England, but 
was naturalized citizen and graduate 
Perkins Institution. was without sight, 
and was pioneer work for the blind 
Connecticut with Frank Cleaveland, Mrs. 
Emily Welles Foster, Mrs. Hannah Olm- 
sted, and Herbert White, all deceased. 
Mr. Marshall was endowed with keen 
mind, and was educator ability and 
talented musician. leaves widow. One 
his former pupils says him: “To those 
who studied under his careful and 
paternal guidance, his passing will leave 
many fond memories, and our lives have 
been vastly enriched having known him 
kind and understanding friend, adviser, 
and wise teacher.” 


APPOINTMENTS 


Maurice Tynan, who for the past five 
years has been field agent for the blind the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division the 
United States Office Education, has just 
been appointed director rehabilitation 
war-blinded service men under the Veterans 
Administration. 
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Mr. Tynan, graduate Perkins Institu- 
tion, began his career the field work for 
the blind instructor the Maryland School 
for the Blind, position which held for 
three years. During that period devoted 
his summers placement work and social 
service work for the Division for the Blind 
the Massachusetts Department Educa- 
tion. 1919 became associated with the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
where organized, and was charge of, 
the salesroom department. Later was ap- 
pointed superintendent the Ontario Divi- 
sion the Institute. 

1921 Mr. Tynan was named Vocational 
Agent for the Blind, under the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, position which placed him 
charge .advisement and training ex- 
service men eight states and the District 
Columbia blinded the first World War. 
later became superintendent the Ad- 
ministration’s training center for blind ex- 
service men Evergreen, Md. 

1925 Mr. Tynan was appointed super- 
visor the State Division for the Blind 
Minnesota, position which occupied until 
his Washington appointment 1938. 


The Rhode Island State Bureau for the 
Blind has just announced the appointment 
Mrs. Mary Reynolds, Providence, Rhode 
Island, vocational adviser. The office 
new one, created with view increasing 
the effectiveness the work being done for 
the blind that state, and Mrs. Reynold’s 
first task will make comprehensive 
survey opportunities for the blind 
Rhode Island enter industry and business 
competition with the sighted. Actual place- 
ments will made the United States 
Employment Service co-operation with the 
Bureau. Mrs. Reynolds the widow Dr. 
George Reynolds, and Smith College 
graduate. She has been identified recently 
with the testing, coaching, and guidance pro- 
gram Central High School, Providence. 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


TALKING BOOKS TEXTBOOKS 


forward step the education sight- 
less school children being taken extend- 
ing the use Talking Books into the text- 
book field. the light experiments which 
have proved that blind children comprehend 
narrative material successfully listening 
braille, the Foundation has recorded text- 
book American history for high school 
students. The title this first Talking Book 
textbook The Rise Our Free Nation, 
Edna McGuire and Thomas Portwood. 
recorded fifty-four records. The Foun- 
dation being aided this project grant 
from the Kellogg Foundation. 


THE FOUNDATION EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


With the accomplishments blind people 
receiving ever wider attention newspapers 
and periodicals, and employment 
less men and women definitely the in- 
crease, this seems auspicious time re- 
mind our readers the Foundation’s Employ- 
ment Service. This service, which available 
without charge both seeing blind 
workers, designed promote productive 
contacts between well-qualified professional 
workers and prospective employers. Its files 
include experienced people from every field 
work with the blind, well young 
workers with professional training who wish 
make service the blind career. 
The Employment Service cannot, however, 
undertake find employment for sightless 
people general industry, business, fields 


outside work for the blind. The Founda- 
tion wishes this time call the attention 
superintendents schools its employ- 
ment facilities. felt that now, with many 
seeing teachers the blind being drawn 
into the armed forces into war industries, 
administrative heads have excellent op- 
portunity manifest their faith the abili- 
ties blind teachers employing them 
whenever possible fill vacancies their 
staffs. For information and assistance, write 
Employment Service, American Foundation 


for the Blind. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET 


Many letters come the Foundation from 
mothers little children and from other 
relatives and friends, requesting information 
regard what they can during the 
child’s earlier years and what can accom- 
plished school, later. Primarily for the 
benefit these inquirers pamphlet has 
been prepared The Education the Blind 
Child. This folder not intended for the 
experienced teacher, but contains concise 
form much information which should 
both interesting and helpful the layman 
wishing know more about this subject. 
Single copies this folder may obtained 
from the Foundation upon request. 


The Book Review, free magazine, 
published monthly, except August, announc- 
ing new publications braille and Talk- 
ing Book American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, West Sixteenth Street, 
New York 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


SUMMER SCHOOL HAMPTON 


The summer session for Negro teachers 
the blind and the deaf Hampton Institute 
will extend from June July The 
faculty will the same last year: Dr. 
Potts, assistant director the American 
Foundation for the Blind; Miss Lucy Moore, 
supervising teacher, Smouse School 
Physically Handicapped Children, Des 
Moines; Miss Emily Ellis, director the 
Lower School, The New York Institute for 
the Education the Blind; and Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Whitehead, director Education, 
State School for Deaf and Blind Children, 
Hampton. All courses are offered the 
graduate level, but may taken well- 
qualified undergraduates with 
mission. Courses offered this year will in- 
clude: Psychology Blindness; Survey 
the Anatomy and Physiology the Eye; 
Instructional Problems the Upper Grades 
Schools for the Blind; Special Techniques and 
Appliances Used Teaching the Blind. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


press learn that the annual 
membership meeting the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind scheduled for June 
15, the Foundation offices. this meet- 
ing that the Migel Medal for Outstanding 
Service the Blind will presented Mr. 
Lewis Rodenberg, head the Printing 
Department the School for the 
Blind. 


What are the latest Talking Books? Read 
Topics, issued quarterly, ink- 
print edition, free; Talking Book edition, 
$1.00 year. Address: American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., West Street, New 
York City. 


Directory Activities for the Blind the 
United States and Canada, revised edition 
preparation. Price $1.25. 


LEWIS RODENBERG 


Lewis Rodenberg, head the printing 
department the Illinois School for the 
Blind, who this year’s recipient the 
Medal for Outstanding Service the Blind, 
has won general distinction for his valuable 
contributions the field braille and braille 
printing; and particular distinction for his 
services the development and unification 
braille music 

the age twelve, two years after losing 
his sight through accident, entered the 
Illinois School for the Blind, where soon 
proved student outstanding ability. 
1921, when only 21, became superin- 
tendent the School’s braille printing depart- 
ment. Music had always been his favorite sub- 
ject, was not strange that much his 
time and thought his new post was given 
the problem smoothing the path for 
blind students music. 

1917 won nation-wide attention his 
preparation rough key braille music 
notation. This key, which was later revised 
and published both inkprint 
under the title, Key Braille Music Nota- 
tion, still the most widely used reference 
book this whole subject. 

1929 was sent Paris the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind delegate 
the International Conference Braille Mu- 
sic. by-product this meeting was the 
establishment The Musical Review for the 
Blind, with Mr. Rodenberg American 
editor. 

Mr. Rodenberg was ardent advocate 
the adoption uniform braille type for all 
English-speaking people, and 1932 was 
named one the three American delegates 
the Uniform Type Conference London, 
England, which resulted the establishment 
Standard English Braille, Grade Two. 

consideration the accomplishments 
Mr. Rodenberg would incomplete without 
mention his ability writer. His many 
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contributions professional and other publi- 
cations are marked facile style, combined 
with great sensitivity feeling. His Triptych 
Sunken City Kaskaskia, was chosen 
adorn the bronze tablets the Historic Over- 
look dedicated Fort Kaskaskia State 
Park, Chester, Illinois, October, 1942, 
memory the Illinois city destroyed flood 
1881 when the Mississippi River changed 
its channel. 


RATIONING FOR GUIDE DOGS 


Since meat rationing began the American 
Foundation for the Blind has received letters 
from many blind dog-owners reporting that 
rationing has worked much Some 
report that horsemeat unavailable their 
locality. This has been matter con- 
siderable discussion between the American 
Foundation for the Blind and the War Pro- 


duction Board. are glad announce the 
following Order from the office the War 
Production Board: 


Office War Information 
Office Price Administration 
OPA-2505 

The Office Price Administration today 
made available limited quantities rationed 
meat, when horsemeat cannot obtained, for 
feeding guide dogs which serve 
the “eyes” blind persons—giving them 
previous freedom movement and often en- 
abling them self-supporting. 

will possible for blind persons, under 
today’s action, buy variety low-point- 
value meats which make excellent dog food. 
amendment the meat-fats rationing regula- 
tions permits local rationing boards, their 
discretion, give applicant who bona 
fide user Seeing Eye dog similarly 
trained guide dog extra points weekly 
for use providing the dog with basic meat 
ration. 

Rationed meats suitable for dog feeding, OPA 
pointed out, may obtained average 
ration value about points pound. These 
foods include tripe, currently listed points, 
beef hearts points), lamb hearts (3), neck- 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 
bones and 5), kidneys 5), and 


bones (1), along with such unrationed items 
fresh fish, and fats from the butcher’s scrap box. 
Thus extra weekly ration points—the 
maximum obtainable under today’s amendment 
—could used buy for the dog minimum 
pounds food excellent quality and 
desirability. 

Although adequate meat substitutes 
lieved available for feeding pets and other 
animals, OPA said, recognized that blind 
persons are less able cope with the difficulties 
often encountered obtaining substitutes and 
with the readjustments expected 
switch-over from customary new feeding 
practices. 

Guide dogs, which weigh from 
pounds, are “working dogs” with hearty appe- 
tites. The difficult nature their work drains 
both nervous and physical energy. They must 
kept top shape they are carry out 
their important assignments satisfactorily. Dif- 
ficulties obtaining suitable foods would place 
severe handicaps the blind owner whose free- 
dom movement depends wholly his dog. 

“The meats-fats rationing OPA 
officials “make provision for the feeding 
animals. This sound general policy because 
unrationed foods may used for this purpose. 
However, guide dogs for the blind present 
special case. Using substitute for meat the 
diet these specially trained dogs would in- 
volve period readjustment during which 
their efficiency might materially impaired. 
The effect this might incapacitate the 
blind persons who must rely them.” 

Upon applying for point certificate pro- 
vided today’s amendment, the applicant must 
show (1) that his dog has been specially trained 
guide blind persons; (2) that has been fed 
diet composed entirely substantial part 
meat; (3) that the applicant has not been able 
obtain horsemeat substitute for the meat 
the dog’s diet, and (4) that the diet 
the dog does not include meat, its efficiency 
guide will materially impaired during the 
period required adjust meatless diet. 
The application must show, also, the amount 
meat required the dog weekly and the length 
time that the ration will needed. 

During the maximum three-month period for 
which the ration may granted, the dog 
owner, expected, will make every effort 
educate his dog meatless diet. the end 
the period, however, another application may 
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made the blind person can show good 
reason for further point allotment. 

Application must made the board for 
the place where the blind person lives, and 
may made person, through agent, 
mail. When the blind person does not apply 
person, the application must accompanied 
statement from state board commis- 
sion for the blind, some similar agency, cer- 
tifying that the dog has been specially trained 
guide dog. 

About 1,000 guide dogs are use this 
country. The dogs first receive basic training, 
and then owner and dog are trained together. 
This done give the blind person maximum 
benefit from the dog’s service. 

The amendment issued today Amendment 
Ration Order 16—Meat, Fats, Fish and 
May 24, 1943. 


(Document No. 15939) 
Part Foop AND 
Foop 


(RO 16, Amendment 24) 
Meats, Fats, Fish and Cheeses 


rationale accompanying this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been filed 
with the Division the Federal Register. 


Section 22.10 added read follows: 


Section 22.10 Acquisition meat for guide 
dogs. (a) Any blind person, who has Seeing 
Eye dog other dog which has been specially 
trained guide blind persons, may, needs 
meat for it, apply for ration for that purpose. 
The application must made OPA Form 
R-315, the person someone acting for 
him and may made person mail. 
Each application made for the person 
must for period not exceed three months. 
The applicant must show: 


(1) That requires the assistance and 
has Seeing Eye dog other dog which has 
been specially trained guide blind persons; 
(2) That the dog has been fed diet com- 
posed entirely substantial part meat; 
(3) That the applicant has not been able 
obtain horsemeat substitute for the meat 
that diet; 

(4) That the diet the dog does not in- 
clude meat, its efficiency guide dog will 
materially impaired durifg the period re- 
quired adjust meatless diet; and 


(5) The amount meat per week required 
the dog and the length time such ration 
will required. 


The application may made only the 
board for the place where the applicant lives. 
the first application not made person 
must accompanied certificate from 
state board commission for the blind (or 
similar agency) showing that the dog has been 
specially trained guide dog, such 
other proof the board may require. 

(b) the board finds that all the require- 
ments the previous paragraph are satisfied, 
may issue the applicant one more cer- 
tificates covering the needs the dog, but 
amount not exceed twelve points per week 
and for period not exceed three months. 

This amendment shall become effective May 


24, 1943. 
Issued this 18th day May 1943. 
Prentiss Brown, 
Administrator 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION 


The Massachusetts legislature has just 
passed three laws aimed prevention 
blindness which were introduced the peti- 
tion Mr. William McCarthy, the direc- 
tor the Division the Blind. They are 
follows: 


act relative recording the birth 
certificate the use infant’s eyes 
birth prophylactic approved the 
Department Health. 

act relative the reporting phy- 
sicians hospitals the Commissioner 
Public Safety and the local police 
authorities the treatment wounds caused 
B.B. guns air rifles. 

act relative the mandatory report- 
ing cases established blindness the 
Division the Blind the clinics, hos- 
pitals, physicians, optometrists making 
the examinations. 


Massachusetts will now the first State 
require the reporting cases blindness 
with the causes blindness state de- 
partment. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


are receipt letter from the Na- 
tional Broom Manufacturers’ Association 
stating that the Broom Wire Directive has 
been cancelled April and that ship- 
ment all unrated orders dated March 
later has been prohibited the War 
Production Board. 


notified you our last Bulletin file 
form CMP-4B immediately for any broom 
wire that you would need the next three 
months for your private trade. The letter 
states, however, that anyone needing 
4,000 pounds broom wire quarterly can 
secure such material without any priority 
simply buying from their regular dealer. 
you use more than 4,000 pounds quarterly 
compulsory that you file form CMP-4B 
immediately and the rating which they grant 
you can also used for twine, broom han- 
dles, etc. 


you use less than 4,000 per quarter, and 
have difficulty securing handles and twine, 
you should apply form PD-1A for these 


articles. 


Broom wire made from carbon steel, 
and you should list your anticipated needs 
for July, August, and September, 1943, tons 


Form CMP-4B should made out 
quadruplicate. Three copies are mailed 
the War Production Board and the fourth 
copy for your files. You can secure these 
forms from your local War Production Board 
office. 


Fifteen the workshops for the blind 


have joined the National Broom Manufac- 
turers’ Association. strongly recommend 
that those who have not joined yet 
the earliest possible moment. 


The following letter was received from 
Basil President the National 
Foundation for 


this time wish express warmest per- 
sonal thanks for the generous contribution from 
the workshops for the blind which you sent 
the White House, one that helped swell the total, 
that this year all previous records the 
March Dimes were broken. This heart-warm- 
ing response evidences recognition Ameri- 
cans everywhere that preparedness the health 
front major factor for Victory. 


With many kind friends assist, and such 
unstinting devotion our common cause, the 
free and happy world fight for many 
fronts must some day soon likewise freed 
the scourge Infantile Paralysis. 


SUCCESS NOTES 


Attention drawn recent issue 
St. Review the achievement 
Esmond Knight, well-known British stage 
and film actor. Mr. Knight was blinded 
the Bismarck action, while serving the 
Prince Wales, but despite his handicap 
has just made highly successful return 
the screen. His first film since the loss 
his sight The Silver Fleet, story sabo- 
tage Dutch submarine-building yard, 
which Mr. Knight plays important part 
Gestapo officer. London papers were unani- 
mous their praise his acting. 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


The New Mexico Congress Parents and 
Teachers its recent convention Albu- 
querque expressed its interest the New 
Mexico School for the Blind adopting 
resolution opposing the proposed consolida- 
tion the New Mexico School for the Blind 
with the New Mexico School for the Deaf. 
This resolution was sent Senator Ralph 
Gallegos, chairman the House Joint Legis- 
lative Committee which studied the needs 
New Mexico’s blind men, women, and 
children during the recent session the 
legislature. This Committee recommended 
that the schools not consolidated. 


Samuel Yellen has written the following 
“Epitaph for Committee” which recently 
appeared The New Yorker magazine: 


They hem and haw fields Elysian, 
The buck passed and then returned; 
They can’t arrive decision, 

They never die, they just adjourn. 


Five the eleven volunteers who are stu- 
dents George Washington University and 
who are participating the program the 
Department for the Blind, Family Service 
Association, Washington, C., are assisting 
keeping the central register the 
blind. Miss Stella Plants, supervisor this 
Department, also reports that six other stu- 
dents are volunteering read elderly peo- 
ple, act guides, and perform other 
personal services. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Ball, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, are carrying interesting 
project 


which under the auspices the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind. When Mr. 
Ball announced this project his radio 
program, eighteen volunteers responded. 
These volunteers, all whom have kept 
their interest the work, have brought 
others the weekly class held the 
Y.M.C.A. “We are transcribing short articles 
which are not usually obtainable braille,” 
reports Mr. Ball. “We are especially interested 
radio and movie news, and sketches about 
prominent people. This material being 
bound into volumes. have advised the 
Veterans Administration that our work will 
available for newly blinded soldiers.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Ball, both blind, are instructing the 
class members. 


Five volunteers were recruited for the De- 
partment for the Blind and Crippled, Brook- 
lyn Bureau Charities, through recent 
preparatory course for volunteers, sponsored 
the Bureau, according Miss Roberta 
Townsend, director this Department. 
These volunteers, all whom had com- 
plete the course order eligible for 
placement, are now visiting older blind 
women supplement the work the home 
teacher. During the six weeks’ course there 
were two two-hour sessions, one devoted 
discussion and one field trips. “How the 
War Affecting the Blind and Crippled— 
What are their Unique Problems?” was the 
subject the discussion period devoted the 
blind and crippled. The workshops the 
Bureau were visited the field trip. Acting 
upon requests that this course repeated, 
consideration being given doing this 
next year, according Miss Townsend. 
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climax Toledo’s Clean-up, Paint-up, 
Salvage Campaign, the headquarters the 
Toledo Society for the Blind 
two hours forty members AFL 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Union. The mate- 
rials used were donated the Toledo Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Dealers’ Association. 
Meeting the Toledo Central Labor Union, 
the painters paraded the Society. con- 
nection with the painting project, twenty- 
five members the Junior Chamber Com- 
merce cleaned the vacant lot adjoining the 
Society’s building for use Victory Gar- 
den. the report this interesting project, 
Mrs. Estelle Parsons, the Society’s executive 
secretary, says the Society was chosen from 
list forty agencies benefit from this 
unique volunteer service. 


Matching the skills volunteers with the 
needs agency one the problems for 
volunteers well for agencies. These 
problems have been successfully solved 
New York State through volunteers—mem- 
bers the Camera Club the New York 
City Junior League giving their services 
supply the Bureau Services for the Blind, 
New York State Department Social Wel- 
fare, with thirty pictures the blind 
work. These photographs are used for 
exhibit purposes throughout the state help 
convince potential employers that certain jobs 
can successfully done blind workers. 
“When went several war plants and 
other places get specific pictures blind 
workers which the Bureau wanted, this was 
interesting and fun—as shooting pictures 
always the photographer,” says Miss 
Alouise Boker, president the Camera Club 
the Junior League. “Then, too, working 
your hobby volunteer produce 
something really needed and service makes 
play out work.” commenting upon the 
satisfactory work these volunteers, Miss 
Grace Harper, the Bureau’s director, points 
out that the Bureau supplied the volunteers 


with the materials used the photographic 
work. Since this project one which might 
developed other cities and states co- 
operation with similar camera clubs, 
interested the details may secure them 
writing Miss Harper. 

Moore 


STETSON RYAN HONORED 


Stetson Ryan, executive secretary the 
Connecticut Board Education the Blind, 
was presented with purse April 30, upon 
completion twenty-five years service 
with the Board. All but one the twenty- 
eight members the staff were present, and, 
during the afternoon, friends 
workers from other state departments the 
number nearly 100 called extend con- 
gratulations. 

Mr. Ryan was appointed his present 
position April, 1918, and 
duties the office May that year. 
1934 became trustee the American 
Foundation for the Blind. was formerly 
assistant superintendent the Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Charity Organization Society, now 
the Family Society, but had previously been 
engaged newspaper work, one time 
state editor the Hartford Courant. 
graduate Wesleyan University Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 


Erratum: The statement was made the April 
Outlook that “In this country attempt has 
been made compile the number blind per- 
sons who are engaged war work outside 
sheltered shops.” Attention should have been 
called the fact that Mr. Lewis, the 
National Society for the Blind, had compiled 
and published partial list such workers, with 
letters from some their employers. Mr. 
understand, present engaged com- 
piling more comprehensive list which 
awaited with considerable interest. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 
Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind 


Magazine for April, 1943, con- 
tains the article, “The Blind Better,” 
Enid Griffis. begins, “In the face the 
growing shortage manpower for essential 
war industries, are just beginning be- 
come aware tight little reservoir com- 
petent, dependable labor that has been wait- 
ing for years tapped—the blind workers 
this country.” ends, last, the 
opportunities are opening up, and the blind 
are coming into their own.” 


“My Adventures With Seeing Eye Dog,” 
Rose Resnick, found Our Dogs, Win- 
ter, 1942. tells the story three years’ com- 
panionship and faithful service given blind 
girl German shepherd dog. the 
author’s opinion, the only thing that may mar 
the perfection this relationship the 
occasionally unfortunate attitude the gen- 
eral public. 


“Modern Industry for December 15, 1942, 
contains the article, “Unfit; Employer-Em- 
ploye Relation.” quote, “It has been esti- 
mated that 40,000 blind men and women, 
adequately trained, are immediately available 
for employment. That number blind per- 
sons scattered across nation does not seem 
large; but their employment jobs now 
handled seeing persons 
plant, fill more than two army divisions.” 


“Fine Arts for the John 
Morse, the Magazine Art for January, 
1943, the story visit twenty high 
school students from The New York In- 
stitute for the Education the Blind the 


Metropolitan Museum Art, New York 
City. The author states that anticipates 
“the day when our art museums will have 
rooms set aside filled with ‘touchable’ things 
from every country and period, displayed 
such way that clothes won’t bump the pede- 
stals, with pleasant-feeling rope invite blind 
visitors from one object another, and with, 
suppose, even labels braille.” 


symposium “War Medicine,” Dr. 
Conrad Berens and Dr. Edward Hartman 
discuss “War Injuries the Eye” the 
Journal the Medical Society the County 
New York for August 15, 1942. “Wounds 
the eye and orbit differ certain respects 
from those occurring general war surgery. 
Contamination usually less severe since 
pieces clothing and earth are seldom em- 
bedded. Extensive wound excisions are un- 


necessary and primary closure often pos- 
sible.” 


Life for March 22, 1943, includes, “Al 
Schmid; Hero Nearly Blinded While Killing 
200 Japs, has returned the girl who 
waited for him,” Robert Butterfield—the 
story Corporal Schmid the United 
States Marine Corps, who 
blinded Guadalcanal August, 1942. 


Better Times weekly for March 12, 1943, 
contains the story, Blind Man Who 
Didn’t Give Up,” Louise Kintner. tells 
the story man who, blinded the age 
55, was able develop during the next 
twenty-five years into artist wood- 
carving. 
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American Printing House for the Blind—Mr. 
Ellis, superintendent the American Print- 
ing House, and Mr. Harold Lynch, associate 
editor The Reader’s Digest, have made ex- 
tensive trip throughout the nation for the purpose 
acquainting themselves with various phases 
work for the blind, educational and otherwise, and 
what the blind themselves are doing toward self- 


support both war industry and private enter- 
prise. 


Arizona State School for the Deaf and the Blind— 
Girl Scouts the Arizona School have been 
active program designed aid the war 
effort. Among other activities, they participated 
planting, and are helping care for, Victory 
Garden that more than half acre size. They 
are also raising fifty chickens. 


Brooklyn: The Industrial Home for the Blind— 
recognition its contribution the Red Cross 
during that organization’s recent campaign, the 
Home has been presented with the ARC citation 
awarded business firms and groups with records 
100 per cent participation. Mrs. Josephine Car- 
rington, who has been matron the Home for the 


past three years, has been obliged resign owing 
ill health. 


Connecticut Board Education the Blind— 
The Board has co-operated with the Committee 
Civilian Protection the Connecticut War Coun- 
cil sending every blind person the state 
circular which explains how one should co-operate 
air raid protection. The circular has been pre- 
pared both braille and inkprint 
special message from Helen Keller, who 
the state, Westport. The Board has 
prepared list the 2,208 blind persons the 
state. This has been made available the chair- 
men local war councils who have arranged for 
the distribution the inkprint copies. 


Duluth Lighthouse for the Blind—Mrs. 
Slyfield has been appointed executive secretary 
the Duluth Lighthouse fill the vacancy caused 
the resignation Mrs. Guy Hibbs, who now 
living Beverly Hills, California. the Board 
Mr. Walter Borgen. 


Massachusetts: Division the Blind—Mr. John 
Millon, industrial placement worker, has joined 
the staff the Massachusetts Division the Blind. 
Mr. Millon, who has had special training with the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Toronto, 
Canada, will take his particular field the place- 
ment the blind defense plants Massachusetts. 


The New York Association for the Blind—Several 
blind men and women the Lighthouse are lend- 
ing their active support the “Write Russia” 
campaign inaugurated the Russian War Relief. 
Their personal messages cheer Russian 
soldiers blinded the present conflict. Their letters 
are translated into Russian Thaddeus Radwan- 
ski, who once lived Russia and who has been 
blind for the past four years. Mr. 
was among the speakers the New York State 
Convention Lions International Kingston, 


The New York Guild for the Jewish Blind—The 
Guild has recently purchased loft building the 
corner 62nd Street and Broadway, New York 
City, and after remodeling it, expects move its 
executive offices, recreation center, and workshop 
into the new quarters. 


The New York State Commission for the Blind 
—The Commission reports that Miss Dorothy 
Meach, ophthalmic medical social worker the Pre- 
vention Blindness Service, has been inducted into 
the Navy Nurse Corps and now serving the 
United States Naval Hospital, Sampson, New York. 
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While with the Commission, Miss Meach assisted 
the creation the Orthoptic Center, Rochester, 
where she served technician. 


Ohio State School for Blind—A recent survey 
shows that per cent the boys and girls the 
Ohio School now own war savings stamps and 
bonds. The Club and Girl Reserves have 
purchased three hundred dollars worth stamps— 
average $1.00 for each child the School; 
and proceeds from the sale salvage and paper 
collected the Boy Scouts have been distributed 
among the members the form war savings 
stamps. Eighty-six per cent the teachers, and 
per cent the other workers, are participating 
the payroll deduction plan for the purchase 
bonds. The Home Economics Department the 
School has co-ordinated its work aid the na- 
tional emergency. Clothing classes Red Cross 
mending and stress the care, repair and storage 
clothes, well clothing selection. Cooking classes 


are dealing with nutrition and other household 
problems. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind—The Safety Patrol the Institution 
keeping pace with modern times. Organized 
the spring 1941 function the boys’ school, 
its membership has now been extended include 
six girls, making total twenty-two members. 
The purpose the organization help main- 
tain order school traffic placing guards con- 
gested points, such halls, stairways, doorways, 
cloisters, and street crossings. addition regular 
meetings the group holds weekly drills develop 
greater co-ordination and discipline its 
members. The English Club the Junior Class 
has devised scheme promote higher quality 
spoken English. now presents small cash 
award the boy girl the third grade whose 
English shows the greatest improvement during the 
year. white dogwood tree the south lawn 
the gift the senior class 


sion gratitude for their training Overbrook. 


The Seeing Eye—Soon after the government 
issued its call for dogs for defense 1942, Elliott 
Humphrey, vice-president The Seeing Eye, 
was lent the Federal government help organize 
corps trainers train dogs for military pur- 
poses the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Humphrey 
now Lieutenant Commander the Coast Guards. 
The Seeing Eye continues operate full capacity. 


Texas School for the Blind, Ex-Student Associa- 
tion—Because war conditions the Ex-Students 
Association finds impossible hold its annual 
meeting this year. 


Vermont: Department Public Welfare—Miss 
Virginia Cole, home teacher for the blind the 
Vermont Department Public Welfare, reports the 
placement several blind workers the follow- 
ing industrial jobs: weaving the sides Victory 
market baskets basket factory; assembly work 
garden chairs woodworking factory; count- 
ing, stacking, and cutting the tags from blankets 
the shipping department woolen mill; 
bunching fibers brush factory; wetting down 
baseball covers, and operating drill wooden 
bottle caps sporting goods factory; and work 
the shipping department bottling company. 


The Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
—The Board Visitors the School 
appointed Mr. Joseph Healy the position 
superintendent for another two-year term. Three 
classes oxyacetylene welding have been organized 
the School within recent weeks; one for deaf 
boys; one for selected group partially sighted 
boys; and one for selected group partially 
sighted girls and six the teachers. When they 
have completed the course the classes will take 
electric welding. Following this, series tests 
will given, and those who pass will issued 
certificates enabling them apply for jobs. 
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DELAWARE COMMISSION PLACES 
BLIND WORKERS 


Since the Delaware 
sertion the columns the Outlook, fur- 
ther progress has been made the matter 
placing blind workers private industry. 
When last heard from, the Commission had 
found jobs for eight its clients after four 
weeks’ effort the part its executive 
secretary, Dr. Francis Cummings, and Mr. 
John one the field represen- 
tatives the Service for the Blind the 
Federal Office Education. Dr. Cummings 
has been carrying the program along since 
Mr. McAulay’s departure quest new 
worlds conquer, and, although necessarily 
restricted the amount time can give 
the placement program view the 
various other responsibilities resting upon his 
shoulders, has put thirteen more blind 
people work the last two months. 


the sum 


FORM BEQUEST 


give and bequeath the 
AMERICAN FOR THE INc. 

non-profit charitable Delaware Corporation) 

West Street, New York 11, 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Sir Clutha Mackenzie, G.C.Mc.G., the well- 
known New Zealander who was blinded 
1915 during the first World War, now 
engaged developing training center 
for the war-blind India, and has been 
asked the Government India pre- 
pare comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment civilian-blind work that coun- 
try. 


Irene Marmein has been active directing 
both dancing and dramatic productions 
New York for the past several Since 
the launching the Foundation’s Dramatic 
Arts Project she has conducted courses 
twenty schools for the blind throughout 
the country. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLINDP 


The American the Blind 
national agency, the purpose which 
promote increasingly and uncompro- 
misingly the interests the blind through- 
out the United States close co-operation 
with all local organizations. 


ACTIVITIES 


Legislation 

The Foundation keeps constantly in- 
formed regarding federal and state legisla- 
tive developments affecting the welfare 
the blind. 

Among the Federal Acts concerning 
which the Foundation gave consultation 
service are: the law providing annual ap- 
propriations for literature for the adult 
blind; the act permitting the railroads 
carry blind person and his guide for 
one fare; the law providing that the Federal 
government purchase certain com- 
modities from the workshops for the blind; 
and Title the Social Security Act pro- 
viding financial assistance for the needy 
blind. 

National Industries for the Blind 


The Foundation has greatly increased 
employment the blind well their 
earnings finding large markets for their 
products and through the creation its 
affiliated National Industries for the Blind, 
liaison capacity between Federal and other 
purchasing agents and the various work- 
shops for the blind. 

State and Local Field Service 


The Foundation has helped establish 
state departments for the blind twenty- 
one states, and assists every way possi- 
ble improve the efficiency local organi- 
tations for the blind. 

Discount Service 


The Foundation conducts discount ser- 
vice which blind people receive price 
phonograph records, watches, 
and tickets permitting blind per- 
son and his guide travel for one fare 
the railroads and bus lines. 

Reference Library 


The Foundation conducts one the most 
complete and best organized reference li- 
work for the blind (in English 
and foreign languages) the world. 


Information Service 


The Foundation conducts information 
service regarding all matters relating the 
blind, particularly with reference voca- 
tions, education, special legislation, statis- 
tics, and special apparatus. 


The Foundation has developed and con- 
structed, addition others, appliances 
for improved printing machinery which 
greatly simplified the publication books 
for the blind economical methods, and 
braille typewriter superior any machine 
the kind hitherto available. 


The Talking Book 


The Foundation has developed the Talk- 
ing Book—a long-playing phonograph disc 
—which manufactures its own labor- 
atory and sells cost, well the reading 
machines, variety models, play 
these books. The Talking Book con- 
sidered one the greatest boons the 
blind ever bestowed them. 


International Braille Clearing House 


The Foundation conducts interna- 
tional clearing-house enable publishers 
literature for the blind avoid duplication 
titles. 


Publications 


The Foundation publishes three maga- 
zines—the Outlook for the Blind and The 
Teachers Forum, Talking Book Topics, and 
The Braille Book Review, and many books 
and pamphlets value professional 
workers for the blind. 


Scholarships 


The Foundation awards scholarships 
blind students enable them obtain 
professional and vocational training fitting 
them earn livelihood. 


The Foundation’s support derived 
largely from individuals all parts the 
country, who, through annual contribu- 
tions and through bequests, stretch out 
helping hand their blind fellow-country- 
men. 


Appear July— 


DIRECTORY ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE BLIND THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Compiled 


LENDE 
Fifth Edition 


directory activities for the blind the United States 
and Canada, including organizations for the prevention 
blindness and sight-saving classes. 


Gives the correct name, address, and name executive 
practically every important agency for the blind the 
United States and Canada, and other pertinent information 
regarding such agencies. 


This directory indispensable ref- 
erence tool and every worker for the 
blind should have copy available 


Price $1.25 postpaid 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
West Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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